THE   FRONTIER   HISTORICALLY   CONSIDERED
little interest, and no alarm, in the respective capitals of
Turkey and Persia, for the mountain ranges along which
the frontier ran had always been grazing-grounds of
semi-nomadic Kurdish tribes, who owned only nominal
allegiance to Shah or Sultan. The idea of a territorial
boundary was secondary to the allegiance of the tribes
who, in their wanderings in search of grass, could not, in
practice, be expected to conform to an artificial frontier
line. A watershed is not always, as we found to our cost
in Alaska, synonymous with the visible crest of a range
of mountains, for it may, in places, have captured in the
course of ages a considerable area on the opposite side of
the chaine magistrate.
Both sides of the Zagros are sometimes in the occupa-
tion of the same tribe, whose winter habitat may be in one
country, its summer residence in another. Rivers tend
to unite, rather than divide, those who live on either
bank. At no time was any 'simple' solution possible.
The main chain of the Zagros, as formidable and well
marked as the Pyrenees, was, however, the boundary
between Assyria and Medea and, though swept aside by
invaders such as Alexander and Chingiz Khan and pene-
trated by the Arab invaders of Persia in the seventh
century, it has always after a lapse of a generation or two
reasserted its historical role. The Turkish and Persian
Empires came into contact early in the sixteenth century
when Persia was lifting her head after the devastation
suffered at the hands of Mongols, who probably killed
half the whole adult male population within a few years
and reduced Iraq to a state of desolation from which it
never recovered. At this moment Turkey was an aggressor
State, her armies were at the gates of Vienna, her fleets
in almost every port of the southern littoral of the
Mediterranean. They were titular masters of Arabia and
exercised authority on the coasts of Africa as far as
Zanzibar and throughout Egypt. Sultan Sulaiman,
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